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Unesco and Books * 


Lutuer H. Evans 
Director-General 


Under the terms of its Constitution, Unesco is pledged to promote ‘the free 
flow of ideas by word and image’, and one of its chief tasks is to encourage 
the adoption of measures designed ‘to give people of all countries access to 
the printed and published materials produced by any of them’, a formidable 
task which requires the co-operation no less of governments than of the 
publishing industry and of the public at large. 


PUBLISHING PROBLEMS IN UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


Let us first look at some of the problems inherent in the pattern of the 
book trade itself. Publishers will, I think, be the first to recognize that 
world production of books is rather highly concentrated. Moreover, much 
of the international trade follows traditional channels which have been 
determined largely by political, economic and cultural ties between various 
countries, Nearly 3,000 languages, excluding numerous dialects, are used 
throughout the world. Yet nine-tenths of our literature is the product of 
only eight languages—English, Russian, French, German, Japanese, Italian, 
Spanish and Chinese. In the matter of translations, concentration is even 
more marked: 70 per cent of the world’s translations are the product of 
only four languages—English, Russian, French and German. 

In terms of national production of original works and translations, this 
means that of the quarter of a million titles published annually throughout 
the world, about three-fourths come from only ten countries—China, France, 
the German Federal Republic, India, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America. Thus, most countries are not represented, or are under- 
represented in the production of books. 

But before books can be produced and distributed, conditions favourable 
to their creation must be present. There must be languages suitable for 
literary expression, authors writing in those languages and people who will 
read their works. In the establishment of these conditions, Unesco plays 
an active part. 

With regard to the first of these prerequisites, many more languages must 


1. This article is adapted from a speech delivered by Mr. Evans in Florence, on 4 June last, 
at the opening of the Fourteenth Congress of the International Publishers’ Association. 
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be adapted to literary purposes. The greatest need for such adaptation is 
in various African and Asian countries which have little or no literary 
history and few writings in their own language. In these countries, Unesco 
is assisting local educators to teach people to read and write in their own 
languages, national and vernacular. Under its Technical Assistance pro- 
gramme, it is encouraging the publication of books on agriculture and 
handicrafts in tribal tongues which have never before been seen in print. 
At the same time, it is helping in the preparation of suitable school textbooks 
and of ‘follow up’ reading material for newly literate adolescents and adults. 

The majority of the world’s authors work only in the eight languages I 
have mentioned. Consequently, the next prerequisite for book production in 
the less advanced countries is the development of qualified writers in these 
newly adapted languages. By helping to promote literacy in Africa. Asia 
and Latin America, Unesco is stimulating the development of new writers in 
a general sense. Within the limits of its resources, its is also helping to 
encourage authors and translators by establishing ‘literary workshops’—as 
in India, for example—and by offering awards in literature. 

Unesco is helping to redress the balance in yet another way—by promoting 
the translation of great works into widely used languages. Thirty of these 
translations have been completed under its sponsorship, and 60 more are 
now being prepared. Those completed include translations from Arabic, 
Italian, Persian and Spanish and they are being followed by translations 
from Portuguese, Japanese and various Indian languages. All these transla- 
tions are being published by private publishing firms as part of the Unesco 
Series of Representative Works. Another Unesco activity in the field of 
translations is the publication of index Translationum, an annual index of 
books and articles published throughout the world during the previous year 
which are translations from an original version into another language. The 
current issue lists about 22,000 titles published in 48 countries. 

The basic prerequisite for book production, of course, is a reading public. 
In past centuries, only a minute fraction of the people of the world could 
read, and the audience for books was severely limited. Today, the rapid 
spread of literacy—in which Unesco is proud to play an active role—is 
transforming the lot of mankind. Each year 25 million more people, many 
of them adults, learn to read, and their horizons are magically widened 
through access to ideas expressed in print. The present total of literate 
persons is about one thousand three hundred million, or half the world’s 
population. But what proportion of them regularly read books we do not 
known. In some Western countries it is estimated that, despite the counter- 
attraction of the cinema, radio and television, about 60 per cent of literate 
persons read books fairly regularly. In any event, it is apparent that the 
audience for books is vast and is increasing rapidly. 

We come now to the practical problems of book production, such as 
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instruction in techniques, and the provision of equipment and printing paper. 
In the development of new publishing activity overseas, private publishers 
have done and are doing much by opening local producing and distributing 
centres, and making their experience and skills generally available in the 
less advanced countries. Unesco is trying to accelerate and broaden this 
process of development. Under a programme—just beginning—which is 
designed to help provide reading material for ‘new literates’, it advises 
publishers in the less advanced countries on the low-cost printing of good 
quality books. This service includes information on suitable machinery and 
new techniques, such as the use of photo-composition for the ‘typesetting’ of 
complex Asian scripts, including the ideographic. 

The availability of paper is another major item. Whenever a shortage 
occurs in the world paper supply, it is the less advanced countries that 
suffer most. These countries will probably remain vulnerable so long as 
domestic producing centres for paper are lacking. Unesco is co-operating 
with the Food and Agriculture Organization and other United Nations 
bodies in a programme to help these countries plan, construct and operate 
new mills for all kinds of printing paper. 


COPYRIGHT LEGISLATION 


So far we have been considering the primary aspects of publishing in the 
economically underdeveloped areas of the world. But what of publishing 
in the more advanced countries, where the accent is rather on the reduction 
of barriers to the international flow of books, and on positive means to 
increase their circulation? Let me trace the progress of a book from the 
time it is printed to the point where it reaches the reader in another country, 
and describe Unesco’s role at each phase of this pilgrimage. 

When the book has been produced, the publisher may be obliged to 
comply with certain formalities in order to obtain copyright protection. 
The book will now be involved in the maze of copyright law. 

Since the United States Copyright Office is part of the Library of Congress, 
I found myself during my years in Washington, as Librarian of Congress, 
paying much attention to problems of copyright and I soon discovered the 
extent to which those problems affect the flow of creative works. The main 
difficulty was and is the incompleteness of international protection, with 
some countries supporting copyright conventions covering part of the world, 
while other countries adhere to none at all. Another obstacle is that a 
publisher or author applying for copyright in another country is often 
obliged to comply with elaborate and costly formalities in order to gain 
protection. 

In 1947, soon after it came into existence, Unesco began to deal with this 
formidable problem. Its efforts were directed towards the drafting of an 
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international agreement which would assure a just recompense to the author 
and at the same time encourage the publication and distribution of his 
works in countries other than his own, whether in the original language or 
in translation. These efforts led to the convening of an Intergovernmental 
Copyright Conference in Geneva in August 1952, attended by representatives 
from 50 countries, which adopted the final text of a Universal Copyright 
Convention. 

Let us glance at the basic provisions of the Convention. It does not super- 
sede existing copyright agreements, but fills the gaps in the world pattern. 
Its chief feature is that each contracting country gives to foreign works the 
same protection as to the works of its own nationals.... A singular advan- 
tage is the elimination—for Contracting States—of all registration formalities 
and legal deposit, provided that copies of a work bear a simple notice—the 
letter ‘C’ in a circle—accompanied by the name of the copyright proprietor 
and the year of first publication placed in such a manner and location as 
to give reasonable notice to claim of copyright. 

Translation rights are also covered. An author has the exclusive right to 
control translations of his work during the full period of copyright pro- 
tection. However, if no translation into the national language of a country 
is made within seven years of the first publication, that country may autho- 
rize preparation of a correct translation. The translator must pay a just 
compensation to the copyright holder and indicate the original author and 
title on the published translation. 

The Convention entered into force on 16 September 1955, following 
ratification or accession by 12 States. To date, 19 countries have become 
parties to it, and 21 additional countries have signed but not yet ratified it. 
A number of the latter are taking action for ratification. I think this Con- 
vention can certainly be regarded as a most significant step forward in the 
establishment of a world-wide copyright system. 

An Intergovernmental Copyright Committee has been established under 
the Convention to study the problems concerning its application and opera- 
tion, prepare for periodic revisions and dea] with other international copy- 
right questions. These include the double taxation of authors and artists and 
the problem of ‘neighbouring rights’, that is, the rights of performers, 
record manufacturers and radio and television broadcasters. The Unesco 
Secretariat is now working on these problems, with the Committee’s counsel. 


THE REDUCTION OF TRANSPORT COSTS 


We have now reached the stage where our book has been printed and bound 
and can be distributed abroad under more or less copyright protection. The 
publisher, or his shipping agent, packs copies of the book in parcels and 
arranges their despatch. 
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But, before the book reaches its destination abroad, it may have to sur- 
mount many obstacles in the form of transport costs, import duties, internal 
taxes and delays at national frontiers. Or perhaps the sudden imposition of 
currency restrictions in the importing country may prevent the bookseller 
there from paying for his purchase, and the shipment may have to be 
returned. One of our colleagues has remarked that Gulliver’s trials and tribu- 
lations in the lands of Lilliput and Brobdingnag are frequently matched by 
those which the book describing his travels encounters in various non- 
imaginary and, presumably, more advanced countries! .. . 

The widespread dislocation of the international post during the second 
world war resulted in higher mailing charges for all materials, including 
books. The Universal Postal Union acted promptly to reduce rates on publi- 
cations, and I would like to pay tribute to this sister Agency of the United 
Nations family for the concern it has always shown for the dissemination of 
the printed word. For instance, at its 1947 Congress, the UPU decided that 
books, pamphlets, maps and sheets of music might be mailed abroad at half 
the ordinary rate for printed matter. This provision is of course optional 
and, in fact, less than half of the world’s postal administrations apply it at 
the present time. 

At the next Universal Postal Congress, in 1952, Unesco sought, through 
a proposal submitted to its Member States, to have the 50 per cent reduction 
made mandatory instead of optional. Although this suggestion was not 
adopted, the Congress did accept another Unesco proposal that books sent 
abroad should enjoy the same reduction in rates as those mailed within a 
country. 

Unesco then sought concessions for books in the regional postal field as 
well. As a result of its initiative, recent Congresses of the Postal Union of 
the Americas and Spain and of the Arab Postal Union recommended that 
postal administrations in those two regions grant reductions for books. 

Pursuing this effort, Unesco has now prepared a new series of proposals 
for possible submission by Member States to the next Universal Postal 
Congress at Ottawa in August 1957. One proposal would again seek to make 
binding the 50 per cent reduction for books, extending it to book catalogues 
as well. In view of the possibility that various countries may increase their 
ordinary rates for printed matter, it appears essential that everyone inte- 
rested in the flow of books should press for the universal adoption of this 
50 per cent concession. Other Unesco proposals would raise the present 
weight limits on book post, eliminate customs clearance fees on parcels of 
books and grant to books the special airmail rate now enjoyed by newspapers. 

For large consignments of books, sea freight is, of course, an important 
channel. Unesco is studying the whole complex problem of rates, port dues 
and handling charges in consultation with shipping experts, and has been 
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happy to receive useful suggestions which various members of the Interna- 
tional Publishers’ Association have submitted to their Secretary-General. 
Unesco has meanwhile taken action in the fields of rail and air transport 
as well. The Pan-American Congress of Railroads, meeting at Buenos Aires 
in August 1957, is to consider a Unesco proposal that it grant rate reductions 
to books, newspapers and other information materials. In the field of air 
transport, Unesco requested the International Air Transport Association 
(IATA), to make a reduction for books sent by air freight. In response, the 
IATA granted books a discount of up to 331/; per cent within Europe, and 
up to 50 per cent in extra-European zones. This concession took effect in 


April 1954. Unesco intends to continue this effort to reduce transport charges 
by land, air and sea. 


THE REMOVAL OF TRADE BARRIERS 


Let us suppose that our book has at last reached the frontier of the country 
of destination. There is the possibility that customs officials will charge an 
import duty on the parcel, and a greater likelihood that they will levy some 
internal tax or import fee on it. Twelve per cent of the countries of the world 
levy import duties, 40 per cent charge internal taxes and 70 per cent impose 
currency restrictions on books. 

Unesco decided to assist publishers and other interested groups by 
gathering and publishing, in manual form, precise information about these 
regulations in different countries. This manual, entitled Trade Barriers to 
Knowledge—recently issued in a second edition covering almost the entire 
world—has aroused public and official attention in many countries. Sir 
Stanley Unwin, who has so valiantly championed the cause of books over 
the past half century, wrote of the Unesco handbook: ‘It is a sad reflection 
upon the age in which we live that it should require a large and closely set 
volume merely to summarize all the many artificial barriers which obstruct 
the free flow of information from one country to another.... Let us hope 
that the energy to sweep away these “Trade Barriers to Knowledge” will not 
be lacking.’ 

Unesco has, in fact, been actively campaigning to reduce these complex, 
onerous and illogical restrictions. A significant initiative by the Organization 
has been its sponsorship of an international Agreement on the Importation 
of Educational, Scientific and Cultural Materials, which was formally adopted 
by the General Conference at its 1950 session, in Florence. 

This Agreement grants exemption from duties on books, newspapers and 
periodicals in all languages, and on music scores, book catalogues, manu- 
scripts, travel literature, maps, charts and many other information materials. 
In addition, internal] taxes on imported articles may not exceed those charged 
on domestic products, and import fees must be limited in amount to the 
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approximate cost of the services rendered. Under another provision, govern- 
ments agree to grant import licences and foreign exchange for books and 
publications needed by public libraries. They also undertake as far as 
possible to grant licences and foreign exchange for all imports of books and 
to simplify their import procedures. 

The Agreement entered into force in May 1952 and is now being applied 
by 22 countries. One Contracting State, the United Kingdom, has also 
extended it to nearly all of its overseas territories. An additional 12 countries 
have signed but have not yet ratified the Agreement. 

To overcome foreign currency difficulties affecting books and other publi- 
cations, Unesco has since 1949 conducted an International Coupon Scheme 
which works in the following manner. In participating countries, government- 
appointed distributing bodies sell Unesco coupons to libraries and other 
institutions as well as to individual students, teachers and scientists. The 
distributing body pays for these coupons in one of the three currencies in 
which Unesco normally operates, viz. U.S. dollars, pounds sterling or French 
francs. The user, however, is able to pay for the coupons in his own national 
currency. Unesco coupons can be used in almost all book-producing countries. 
Since the inception of the scheme, coupons to the value of nearly ten million 
dollars have been brought into circulation, about half of which were used 
to buy books and other publications. 


THE ROLE OF LIBRARIES IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF BOOKS 


Let us turn now to the increasingly important role which libraries are 
playing in the world-wide distribution of books—a development which I 
was able to follow personnally during my years at the Library of Congress. 
Public libraries are at present the biggest buyers of many general books and 
in some countries they purchase one-half of all works distributed. Here, 
Unesco’s role is to assist actively in the development of public libraries, 
particularly in the economically less advanced countries. For example, in 
1951 the Organization co-operated with the Government of India in founding 
a model or ‘pilot’ library at Delhi which has since spurred library develop- 
ment in 100 other Indian districts. Another Unesco pilot library at Medellin, 
Colombia, has tripled its activities since it opened in 1954 and has attracted 
interest throughout Latin America. Unesco will shortly establish, in Eastern 
Nigeria, a pilot library for Africa. Meanwhile it has received requests from 
over 30 countries for aid in developing libraries, and last year gave assistance 
to 13 countries in training their librarians, organizing bibliographical services 
and providing equipment. 

Libraries and commercial outlets cannot, of course, be effective without 
adequate bibliographies giving up-to-date information on what books are 
available and where they can be obtained. In general, emphasis is placed by 
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Unesco on the responsibility of each country for creating its own national 
bibliography with the help of its publishers and distributors. However, the 
Organization has been able to help many countries by subsidies and expert 
advice to create or build up their bibliographies on the right lines. The 
Unesco Clearing House for Libraries deals with the organizing of interna- 
tional exchanges of publications, in co-operation with national exchange 
centres and national libraries. Working arrangements have now been made 
with centres in 30 countries, and less formal contacts with 18 other countries. 

As a result of this experience, Unesco is considering further action to 
encourage book exchanges throughout the world. At the present time, 
national centres in 69 countries exchange a total of 35,000 new titles annually, 
under numerous bilateral and multilateral agreements. Unesco is studying 
the possibility of sponsoring a single, universal convention which would 
cover exchanges of cultural, scientific and technical publications, as between 
both governmental bodies and non-governmental institutions. 

Reliable statistics are essential to an understanding of developments in 
the publishing field. But the information available to us, and the procedures 
followed for gathering it, are far from adequate. There is, for example, no 
universal standard definition of a book, and little agreement as to how the 
production, export and import of books should be recorded. Since 1950, 
Unesco has regulariy collected and published statistics from as many coun- 
tries as possible. At the same time, it has sought to secure agreement among 
governmental and other bibliographical agencies on definitions and recording 
methods. It is to be hoped that with the co-operation of government agencies 
and various international organizations, such as the International Publishers’ 
Association, uniform and reliable standards will be adopted. 

Unesco regards these organizations as allies, not merely for that part of 
its programme concerned with books, but for the whole vast effort of the 
Organization to promote international co-operation in the fields of education, 
science and culture. 
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The International Advisory Committee 
on Marine Sciences 


Masao YosHma 
Department of Natural Sciences 


In November last, the Executive Board of Unesco approved the statutes of 
the International Advisory Committee on Marine Sciences, thereby confirm- 
ing the Organization’s intention of making its services available to specialists 
in oceanographical research. 

Unesco could not have chosen a more appropriate domain to which to 
extend its activities, since, as was pointed out by the interim Committee 
meeting held in Tokyo last October, ‘the oceans are international and hence 
the marine sciences are a natural field for international collaboration. ... No 
one country can find out all it needs to know about the sea, except through 
the co-operative activities of many other countries’. 

According to its statutes, the Committee is established to advise the 
Director-General concerning the promotion of international collaboration 
in the marine sciences and concerning the preparation and execution of 
research projects within the programme of Unesco, taking into account related 
programmes of the United Nations and other Specialized Agencies. The 
aims of this new body are to increase fundamental scientific knowledge as 
such, and to gather and co-ordinate scientific information intended for 
application in improving the living conditions of mankind. 

The primary function of the Advisory Committee is, then, to suggest plans 
for the activities of the Unesco-sponsored Marine Science programme. The 
yearly budget allocated directly to the programme may not be large, but 
some part of other Unesco funds, such as those set aside for fellowships, 
Technical Assistance and Aid to Member States programmes, might be 
employed for the benefit of the marine sciences, on the recommendation of 
the Committee. 

In certain cases, the intervention of the new body might suffice, thanks to 
the influence and prestige of Unesco, to bring about the desired result in 
undertakings for the advancement of science. Moreover, the presence at each 
meeting of the Committee of representatives of the United Nations, some of 
the Specialized Agencies, the International Council of Scientific Unions 
(ICSU) and various other organizations concerned with marine sciences, 
ensures valuable contacts between these bodies and the Committee itself. 

The first instance of Unesco’s interest in aiding marine research might be 
traced to a meeting of three experts in Jakarta in 1951. On this occasion, 
Dr. Alexander Wolsky, representing the Unesco Science Co-operation Office 
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for South-East Asia, discussed with Dr. G. L. Kesteven, then Secretary-General 
of the Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council, and Dr. J. D. F. Hardenberg, also 
from the IPFC, the proposal for establishing an international oceano- 
graphic institute for the Indo-Pacific region. Developments from the ideas 
conceived at this meeting resulted in a ‘resolution on international oceano- 
graphic requirements’ transmitted to Unesco by FAO after its adoption by 
the IPFC in October 1952. 

The suggestions of the IPFC were again considered by a group of 
16 experts convened in Manila, by Unesco, in November 1953. Although 
these specialists were likewise in favour of establishing an international 
institute, the project was later seen to entail many difficulties and it was 
found necessary to seek some other way of encouraging co-operation between 
oceanographers on a world-wide scale. A policy of trying ‘to achieve a gradual 
development by concentrating first on the co-ordination of national research 
programmes and on the training of specialized personnel’ was recommended 
by the International Advisory Committee on Research in the Natural 
Sciences programme of Unesco at its first session in April 1954. 

At the eighth session of Unesco’s General Conference, held at Montevideo, 
in November of the same year, the Marine Sciences programme was conceived 
for the first time in its present form. A meeting of experts to discuss the 
terms of reference and mode of operation of the proposed International 
Advisory Committee on Marine Sciences took place, in Rome, in May of 
the following year. 

Pending the approval of the statutes by the Executive Board in November, 
nine Interim Committee members met in Tokyo in October 1955, together 
with the representatives of the international organizations most directly 
interested in the project.. The Committee’s recommendations deal with 
subjects ranging from the determination of the oceanic areas on which 
more information is urgently required, to such specific questions as the 
extension of the Equapac project to Australian waters. 

Recent activities of the Advisory Committee have included the organiza- 
tion of regional symposia (on physical oceanography, in Tokyo, in October 
1955; on plankton, at Sao Paulo, in November 1955), of training courses (on 
the methodology of marine biological research, at Sao Paulo, October- 
November 1955), and the award of eight fellowships for the period 1955-56. 
The Committee’s next meeting will be held in October 1956, on the west 
coast of South America. 

The International Council of Scientific Unions has proposed that a Special 
Committee for Oceanic Research be set up to ensure the continuance of the 
programme of marine studies to be inaugurated during the International 
Geophysical Year 1957-58. The co-ordination of research should be facilitated 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, vol. TI, no. 1, pp. 21 and 25. 
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by the fact that several members of the Unesco Advisory Committee will 
probably be asked to sit on the Special Committee. A harmonious division 
of responsibilities between the two committees should contribute much to 
the advancement of scientific knowledge in the fields of oceanography and 
marine biology, and, as a corollary, to its application to the welfare of 


mankind. 
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Executive Board 


REPORT ON THE FORTY-THIRD SESSION (Madrid, 9-19 April 1956)* 


The Executive Board of Unesco held its forty-third session in Madrid from 
9 to 19 April 1956, under the chairmanship of Sir Arcot L. Mudaliar (India), 
assisted by Dr. Vittorino Veronese (Italy), Vice-Chairman. The following 
also took part in the work of the session: Dr. Mohamed Awad (Egypt), 
Dr. Frans Bender (Netherlands), Professor Paulo E. de Berredo Carneiro 
(Brazil), Dr. Juan Estelrich y Artigues (Spain), H.E. Mr. Orestes Ferrara 
Marino (Cuba), H.E. Mr. Toru Haguiwara (Japan) [deputy: HL.E. 
Mr. Matsui], Professor Herman Johannes (Indonesia), Professor Henri 
Laugier (France) [deputy: Mr. J.-P. Cabouat], Mom Luang Pin Malakul 
(Thailand), Mgr. Jean Maroun (Lebanon), H.E. Mr. José R. Martinez Cobo 
(Ecuador), Professor Nathaniel V. Massaquoi (Liberia) , Professor Jakob Niel- 
sen (Denmark), H.E. Dr. G. A. Raadi (Iran), Dr. Maria Schliieter-Hermkes 
(German Federal Republic) [deputy: Mr. Heinrich von Hardenberg], Mr. S. 
M. Sharif (Pakistan), Dr. Athelstan F. Spilhaus (United States of America) 
[deputy: Mr. E.G. Trueblood], Sir Ben Bowen Thomas (United Kingdom) 
[deputy: Mr. F.R. Cowell]. Professor Oscar Secco Ellauri (Uruguay) and 
Mr. Alexander V. Solodovnikov (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics), who 
were unable to attend, were represented by H.E. Dr. Miguel V. Martinez and 
H.E. Mr. V. Kemenov respectively. 

Representatives of the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization 
(Mr. Veillet-Lavallée) and the World Health Organization (Dr. M. H. Hafezi) 
were also present. The Unesco Secretariat was represented by the Director- 
General, Mr. Luther Evans and several officials. 

After adopting the proposed agenda and approving the minutes of its 
forty-second session, the Board heard a report by the Director-General on 
the activities of the Organization in the first three months of 1956; it 
noted with satisfaction the progress reported. 

In respect of the ninth session of the General Conference of Unesco, to 
be held in New Delhi from 5 November to 5 December next, the members 
of the Board approved in turn, with some modifications: (a) the draft 
agenda drawn up by the Secretariat; (b) the Director-General’s proposals 
relating to the organization of the work of the session, and (c) the list of 


l. This report follows the agenda adopted by the Board. It is based on document 43 
EX/Decisions, which gives all the neceseary references to the working papers prepared 
for the discussions and to the reports approved during the session. 

















invitations to be sent out, deferring their decision in the case of observers 
from States which are neither members of the United Nations nor of Unesco, 
as well as of observers from the various international non-governmental and 
semi-governmental organizations. 

The Board will come to a decision on these invitations at its next session. 
It also asked the Director-General to assist in preparing for the symposium 
arranged by the Indian Government on the achievements of Buddhism in 
philosophy, literature and art, to be held in Delhi from 26 to 29 November. It 
further decided to recommend to the General Conference, at its ninth session, 
the establishment for the tenth and subsequent sessions of the General Confe- 
rence of a Committee on Reports, which would meet a week before the 
opening of the session, to examine the Director-General’s reports on the 
activities of the Organization, as well as the Reports of Member States. 
A general report from this committee would provide the General Conference, 
and more particularly the programme Commission, with a clear picture of 
the contributions made by Member States and by the Secretariat to the 
execution of Unesco’s programme as a whole, thereby making it possible 
to assess the value of the work accomplished. 

The Board then discussed several questions relating to the organization of 
its work: the reduction in the number and length of sessions, the legal 
study of the status of members, and the procedure to be adopted for the 
preparation of its reports to the next session of the General Conference. 
With regard to the last point, it was decided to set up three drafting 
committees. The first of these, consisting of Messrs. Veronese (Chairman), 
Bender, de Berredo Carneiro, Haguiwara, Laugier, Raadi, Solodovnikov, 
Spilhaus and Sir Ben Bowen Thomas, is responsible for: (a) advising the 
Board on methods of examining, at its next session, the proposals relating 
to the Programme and Budget for 1957-58; (b) studying the relationship 
between the proposed activities and their staffing and budget estimates, and 
making recommendations thereon to the Board. The second committee, whose 
five members will be appointed at the next session of the Board, will prepare, 
for the latter’s approval, comments and recommendations to the ninth session 
of the General Conference on the Proposed Programme and Budget for 1957- 
58. The third committee, consisting of Messrs. Secco Ellauri (Chairman), 
Awad and Nielsen, Mrs. Schliieter-Hermkes and Mr. Sharif, is to prepare 
draft comments on the Director-General’s reports on the activities of Unesco 
in 1955 and the first six months of 1956. 

The Board devoted considerable time to the discussion of problems relating 
to the execution of the current programme. After noting with satisfaction 
the report by the Director-General on the administration of the programme 
of Aid to Member States, from 1 November 1955 to 15 February 1956, it 
considered the proposals of the Secretariat concerning the three Unesco 
Institutes in the German Federal Republic. It was proposed that in 1957-58 
the Institutes for Education and for Youth should receive annual subventions 
amounting to $45,000 and $25,000 respectively. The Board recommended that 
the annual subvention to the Institute for Social Sciences for the same period 
should be established at $30,000. It expressed the view that the subventions 
to the three Institutes should be continued at the same level for the period 
of four years (1957-60); and, lastly, it recommended that a working party 
be established to make to the Executive Board at its session early in 1958 
long term proposals for the future conduct of the Institutes. 








Observing that it would be undesirable to adopt a practice differing from 
that adopted by the General Conference at its eighth session, the Board 
decided to adjourn the consideration of an invitation to the People’s 
Republic of China for the International Conference on Public Education, to 
be held in Geneva next July. It then approved the text of the draft agreement 
between Unesco and the European Organization for Nuclear Research, under 
which ‘each organization agrees to afford to the other its help and advice on 
request in the field in which it is especially competent’. 

Having considered a report from the Secretariat, the Board deemed it 
advisable that Unesco should develop as effective a programme as possible 
to reinforce and supplement the action of the United Nations and other 
Specialized Agencies concerned to promote the utilization of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. It therefore authorized the Director-General: (a) to 
make available to the United Nations Scientific Committee on the effects of 
atomic radiation any information he may be able to obtain in that connexion, 
particularly from the International Council of Scientific Unions; (b) to direct 
Unesco’s efforts, in the matter of radio-isotopes, to the development of their 
use in scientific research, especially by facilitating their rapid transit to labo- 
ratories in the territories of Member States; (c) to embark, in 1956 and 1957, 
on preliminary investigations and consultations with a view to convening, 
as soon as possible, an international conference on the training of specialists 
in peaceful uses of atomic energy; (d) to continue Unesco’s efforts for the 
promotion of basic research on cell biology, animal and plant genetics and 
radio-biology, and to encourage studies on the maintenance and breeding 
of pure strains of animals for laboratory use and the organization of labora- 
tories for the study of life under controlled conditions; and (e) to continue 
to disseminate all available scientific and technological information on the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy to the various countries. The Board also 
requested the Secretariat: (a) to submit to it at its next session proposals for 
1957-58 together with budget estimates, whereby Unesco can provide 
objective information and promote an understanding of the major social, 
moral and cultural problems involved in the peaceful utilization of atomic 
energy; and (b) to submit to it at its forty-fifth session a report prepared 
for the ninth session of the General Conference on the present role of Unesco 
in connexion with the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

The members of the Board decided to include in the agenda of the next 
session of the General Conference an item concerning the adoption of 
international regulations with a view to standardizing educational statistics. 
Further, they authorized the Director-General to take all necessary measures 
to ensure Unesco’s active participation in current work for the preparation 
of a draft international agreement on ‘neighbouring rights’ to copyright. 
These ‘neighbouring rights’ (or ‘related rights’) are generally understood to 
cover the rights claimed by performers over their performances, by record 
producers over their recordings and by radio or television organizations over 
their broadcasts. A working party of seven members, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Bender, has been formed to study the problems entailed, in connexion 
with the Proposed Programme and Budget for 1957 and 1958, by the prepara- 
tion of a short list of days to be set aside for the commemoration of great men. 

The Board then considered various questions relating to Unesco’s participa- 
tion in the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 
It first approved the report of the working party set up last November to 
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make recommendations to the Director-General before he formulated his reply 
to the questionnaire of the Technical Assistance Board (TAB) on the future 
of the expanded programme. It noted with satisfaction the progress of 
Unesco’s activities under this programme between 1 September and 
31 December 1955. 

The members of the Board also dealt with Unesco’s technical assistance 
programme and budget for 1956 (almost $5 million), and the effects of this 
programme and budget on the ensuing financial period. Although larger in 
scope, the programme remains the same, in its general structure, as in 
previous years. It provides for the execution of 132 projects, of which 
105 were undertaken in 1955. Assistance in the fields of primary education 
and fundamental education absorbs about 50 per cent of the total funds. 
However, projects relating to technical training, and scientific training and 
research, will receive a relatively larger share of the funds than in 1955. The 
Board authorized the Director-General to transmit to the Technical Assistance 
Board the programme of assistance requested by Member States for 1957. 

As regards Unesco’s relations with the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies, the Board approved the text of the second report of the Special 
Committee set up to consider the draft comments by Unesco on the annual 
reports of Member States administering Trust Territories. It invited this 
Committee to continue its work and to meet for this purpose in May 1956. 
The Board went on to study the Director-General’s report on recent decisions 
of the United Nations, paying particular attention to the problems involved 
for Unesco by the institution of a broad programme of advisory services in 
the field of human rights. This programme is to be carried out by the United 
Nations, with the co-operation—where appropriate—of the Specialized Agen- 
cies and without duplication of their existing activities. It will include, 
specifically, advisory services of experts, scholarships and fellowships, and 
seminars. The Board requested the Director-General to prepare observations 
on this subject, for submission to the Economic and Social Council, based on 
the guidance given in the report of a working party which met under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Nielsen. It also requested the Secretariat to prepare draft 
comments on the report by Mr. Charles Ammoun (Lebanon) on discrimination 
in the field of education;' this draft will be considered by another working 
party which will submit its conclusions to the Board at its next session. 

The Board authorized the Director-General: (a) to continue to co-operate 
with the International Labour Organisation for the improvement of living 
and working conditions for indigenous populations in independent countries; 
(b) to open negotiations with the Secretary-General of the [bero-American 
Bureau of Education, for the purpose of preparing a draft agreement to 
govern the relations between that Bureau and Unesco. It then requested that 
revised proposals for the amendment of the Directives governing relations 
between Unesco and international non-governmental organizations should be 
submitted to the General Conference next November, taking into account 
the views expressed by Member States and National Commissions. 

After discussing various financial questions—the modification of the terms 
of certain subventions, transfers within the 1956 budget, and staff salary 
scales within the Organization—the Board approved the participation of the 
Sudan in the work of the Arab States Fundamental Education Centre. Lastly, 
it decided to hold its forty-fourth session in Paris, from 11 to 31 July next. 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, vol. II, no. 4, p. 123. 











Member States 


RATIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 


On 27 April, H.E. Mr. Dudley Lawrence, Ambassador of the Liberian Repub- 
lic to France, deposited with the Director-General of Unesco his Govern- 
ment’s instruments of ratification of the Universal Copyright Convention and 
its three annexed protocols. The Ambassador was accompanied by Professor 
Nathaniel V. Massaquoi, Chairman of the Liberian National Commission for 
Unesco and a member of the Organization’s Executive Board. This brings 
the number of countries which have ratified the Convention to 19. 

Mr. G. D. Gropenberg, Permanent Representative of Finland to the United 
Nations, deposited with the Secretariat of the Organization, at New York, 
on 30 April, his country’s instruments of accession to the Agreement on the 
Importation of Educational, Scientific and Cultural Materials. Since this 
accession, the Agreement is being applied in 22 countries. 


Secretariat 


HEADQUARTERS SERVICES 


STAFF APPOINTMENTS 


Department of Mass Communication. Mr. Robert E. Faherty (United States 
of America), formerly News Editor for the European Edition of the New 
York Herald Tribune in Paris, and Mr. Jean Marabini (Italy), former staff 
member of Unesco, have been appointed Writers in the Press and Perivdicals 
Division. 

Miss Patricia Bohn (United Kingdom), Administrative Officer in the 
Bureau of Personnel and Management, has been transferred to the post of 
Programme Assistant in the Public Liaison Division. 


Department of Technical Assistance. Mr. Peter Lengyel (Australia), formerly 
Programme Assistant in the Department of Social Sciences, has been trans- 


ferred to the post of Programme Assistant in the Programme Operations 
Division. 


DOCUMENTATION AND EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION 

Higher Education Abroad 

For two years a special service has been operating in the Unesco Secretariat 
for the purpose of bringing university professors and lecturers, wishing to 


take up teaching posts abroad, into touch with the appropriate institutions. 
This service issues an annual booklet entitled Teaching Abroad 2nd contain- 
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ing particulars of the professors and lecturers who have expressed readiness 
to take up posts in countries other than their own (the names of the persons 
concerned are replaced by reference numbers). Any university wishing to 
call upon the services of one of the candidates on the lists published may 
apply to Unesco for his/her pen name and address, giving the relevant 
reference number, and then get into touch direct with the person concerned. 

The recently issued ninth edition of Teaching Abroad gives particulars of 
1,300 candidates. This periodical is sent free of charge to 1,200 universities 


and technical colleges, as an annex to the Bulletin of the International 
Association of Universities. 


Bibliographical Services Throughout the World 


Unesco has recently published the third annual report (1 September 1953- 
31 August 1954) on the development of bibliographical services throughout 
the world, prepared on the initiative of the International Advisory Committee 
on Bibliography. This Committee, established by Unesco in 1953, is res- 
ponsible for advising the Director-General on all bibliographical questions. 
It had recommended that the first basic report and five-year cumulations 
should be published as volumes in the Unesco Bibliographical Handbooks 
series, and that interim reports should be published annually. 

The first two reports, prepared by Miss L. N. Malclés of the Library of 
the Sorbonne, Paris, were published together in 1955 as the first basic 
report.! When Miss Malclés was obliged to abandon the task, Mr. Robert 
L. Collison, Reference Librarian of the City of Westminster Public Libraries 
in London, was chosen to carry on the work. 

The document just published by Unesco is the first interim report prepared 
by Mr. Collison. It provides the additions and corrections necessary to bring 
the detailed information contained in the first volume up to date. The report 
includes much new material from some twenty countries which had not 
previously supplied any particulars on their bibliographical services. In 
accordance with the Committee’s suggestion that a special study dealing in 
detail with one field of bibliographical activity might be included in each 
of the interim reports, Mr. Collison has contributed a supplementary chapter 
on the recording of maps. 


Towards a Better Knowledge of Contemporary Painting 


The Director-General requested the international juries of the Biennials of 
Siéo Paulo and Venice to select a small number of outstanding works by 
artists whom they regard as deserving to be better known internationally, for 
reproduction and distribution to Unesco’s Member States. 

The five paintings selected at the twenty-seventh Biennial of Venice have 
now been reproduced. They are: Story of a Candle, by Mordecai Ardon 
(Israel) ; Sun Animal, by Karel Appel (Netherlands) ; Still Life, by Antoni 
Clavé (France); The Lovers, by Wolfgang Hutter (Austria); and Portrait, 
by Tadeusz Kulisiewicz (Poland). Reproduction of three paintings chosen 
by the international jury of the Third Biennial of Sao Paule has already 
commenced, 

‘It is believed’, writes the Director-General in a letter to the Chairmen of 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, vol. I, no. 1, p. 38. 











National Commissions for Unesco, ‘that the international distribution of such 
reproductions will contribute to a better knowledge of the qualities of living 
artists whose work is thus selected at international exhibitions. It should also 
help each people towards a better understanding of the value of the works of 
art produced in other countries and by representatives of other cultures.’ 

Educational and cultural institutions or private individuals wishing to 
obtain copies of these reproductions may apply either to the New York 
Graphic Society, 95 East Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut, United 
States of America (publishers of the reproductions, by arrangement with 
Unesco) or to the Society’s agents in Member States. 


CONFERENCES, MEETINGS OF EXPERTS AND SEMINARS 


Protection of Monuments and Sites 


The International Committee on Monuments, Artistic and Historical Sites and 
Archaeological Excavations—a standing body acting as adviser to the 
Director-General of Unesco—held its sixth session in Paris at the Organiza- 
tion’s headquarters, from 3 to 7 April. The problems it considered included 
the protection of nature and the vestiges of the past endangered by present 
engineering works. The Committee recommended that the Director-General 
urge the Egyptian Government to consider all possibilities of protecting 
monuments and sites in the Nubian region—and particularly the great temple 
of Abu Simbel—which are in danger of disappearing owing to the construc- 
tion and operation of a new dam south of Aswan. It also suggested the 
convening of an international meeting of experts (town-planners, architects, 
art historians, archaeologists, ethnologists, geographers, ecologists, etc.) to 
consider the problem involved in the protection of the cultural heritage 
threatened by large-scale engineering works. This conference would be 
prepared by Unesco, with the assistance of the Committee, the International 
Union for the Protection of Nature, the International Council of Museums 
and various other appropriate organizations. 

In addition, the Committee discussed several questions relating to the 
execution of Unesco’s programme, such as the entry into force of the Inter- 
national Convention for the Protection of Cultural Property in the Event of 
Armed Conflict and the preparation, in English, of a revised, enlarged edition 
of the Manual on the Techniques for the Protection of Cultural Property 
in the Event of Armed Conflict. 

The Committee, whose membership has been partially changed, elected 
Dr. J.O. Brew (United States of America) as its Chairman and Mr. Jean 
Verrier (France), Inspector-General of Historical Monuments, as its Secre- 
tary-General. It decided to meet every two years, shortly after the session 
of the General Conference of Unesco, in order to consider the decisions taken 
by the Conference and how they could best be executed, as well as to 
consider the proposed programme for the following financial period. 


Development of Cell Growth Research 


A number of experts representing the competent international scientific 
organizations’ met at Unesco House, Paris, on 4 April, at the invitation of 


1. International Union of Biological Sciences, International Union of Physiological Sciences, 
International Union of Biochemistry, International Society for Cell Biology. 
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the Director-General, to consider the recommendations of the Study Group 
on Cell Growth, convened last December by the Council for International 
Organizations of Medical Sciences (CIOMS)*, and Unesco’s cell biology 
programme. They approved most of the recommendations in question. 

With a view to promoting fundamental research on normal and abnormal 
cell growth, these consultants suggested the establishment of one or more 
regional breeding centres for pure strains of laboratory animals. This might 
be done in two different stages. The first stage would be the establishment 
of an institute of regional laboratory animal resources modelled on the 
United States Institute of Animal Resources. The second stage would involve 
the establishment of a breeding centre for pure strains of laboratory animals, 
in the light of the information assembled by the institute previously 
established; the new centre would not undertake the mass production of 
laboratory animals. 

The experts also recommended continuing the enquiry on the expedience 
of setting up a regional institute for the study of plants and animals under 
controlled conditions, including germ-free conditions. However, they pointed 
out that the study of certain problems concerning animal life, particularly 
radiology, genetics and germ-free life, could be included in the work of the 
breeding centre for pure strains of laboratory animals. 

Lastly, the experts were in favour of the establishment of an International 
Commission for Cell Biology and proposed that the Director-General consider 
their group as the nucleus of the steering committee for the study of the 
future commission’s structure. 


Scientific Research in Unesco’s Programme 


The International Advisory Committee on Research in the Natural Sciences 
programme of Unesco held its third session at Unesco House, Paris, on 5 
and 6 April. It considered activities and the proposed programme and 
budget for 1957-58. 

The members of the Committee unanimously adopted some ten recom- 
mendations, concerning the organization of international scientific co-opera- 
tion, in collaboration with the National Commissions for Unesco; the conduct 
of studies for the development and standardization of instruments for the 
measurement of solar radiation; Unesco’s work concerning arid zone deve- 
lopment; the organization of cell biology research; increase of the budget 
for Unesco’s scientific activities; increase in the subventions for international 
scientific organizations; the allocation of subventions to the Secretariat of 
the International Geophysical Year; improvement of international scientific 
documentation services; determination of the fields in which Unesco should 


encourage research; and the publication of the review Impact in 1957 and 
1958. 


Cultural Integration of Immigrants 


Unesco organized at Havana (Cuba), from 18 to 27 April, an international 
Conference on the Cultural Integration of Immigrants. The governments of 
12 countries receiving immigrants (Australia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, France, Israel, New Zealand, United 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, vol. Il, no. 3, p. 95. 











States of America and Venezuela) were represented by specialists, whilst 
five countries of emigration (German Federal Republic, Italy, Japan, Nether- 
lands and Spain) sent observers. The Organization had also invited, as con- 
sultants, some fifteen experts possessing wide theoretical knowledge and 
practical experience of the problems raised. 

The experts, under the chairmanship of Mr. W. D. Borris (Australia), 
discussed the methods, institutions and techniques now helping in the cul- 
tural integration of immigrants. After a general discussion, members of the 
Conference dwelt more particularly on the problems facing immigrants in 
their professional and family life, in educational establishments and in rural 
and urban communities in different countries and regions. The psychological 
aspect of these various problems was given detailed consideration. 

At the end of the Conference, the experts addressed to the Director-General 
of Unesco a series of recommendations concerning the Organization’s future 
programme in connexion with population movements. 


Public Opinion Surveys Concerning Foreign Countries 


‘What determines people’s attitude toward foreigners and foreign cultures— 
the books they read, the foreigners they meet, early schooling or personal 
experience?’ These are some of the problems to be investigated by several 
public opinion institutes in Western Europe next autumn. An international 
meeting of experts was held in Paris from 26 to 28 April to prepare this 
survey, being organized under Unesco’s auspices. 

Some twenty social scientists from nine different countries took part in 
this meeting which was attended by observers from the Council of Europe, 
the Committee of International Polling of the World Association of Public 
Opinion Research, the International Social Science Council and the Unesco 
Institute of Social Sciences, Cologne (German Federal Republic). Professor 
T. H. Marshall of the University of London, who has succeeded Mrs. Alva 
Myrdal] as Director of Unesco’s Department of Social Sciences, was joint 
Chairman of this meeting with Professor Harold D. Laswell of Yale Univer- 
sity; the Rapporteur was Mr. Stein Rokkan of the Institute of Social Research, 
Oslo University. 


WORK IN THE FIELD 


GENERAL ACTIVITIES 


Study Tours for Workers 


Some 1,200 workers drawn from widely varying trades and sixteen differemt 
countries and territories (Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, German Fede- 
ral Republic, Greece, Israel, Italy, Malta, Netherlands, Norway, Saar, Sweden, 
Switzerland, United Kingdom and Yugoslavia) are taking part this year in 
the European study tours being organized by Unesco. They will thus have 
an opportunity of travelling abroad and seeing for themselves how workers 
elsewhere live and work. 

Since 1952, 4,370 workers have taken advantage of these facilities. This 
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year, 57 groups of 10 to 25 persons have been formed—representing, however, 
only one-fifth of the requests received by Unesco. The grants cover the 
expenses of travel from one country to another, other expenses being defrayed 
by workers’ organizations, employers and the travellers themselves. Unesco’s 
contribution for 1956 will amount to $40,000 and that of the organizations 
concerned to approximately $120,000. 


Fellowships for Travel and Study 


By the end of the year Unesco will have awarded a number of fellowships to 
nationals of Member States taking part in the Unesco scheme of co-ordinated 
experimental activities in education for international understanding and co- 
operation.' The beneficiary countries and territories will be Afghanistan, 
Austria, Bolivia, Burma, Denmark, Guatemala, India, Poland, Somaliland 
under Italian Administration and Uruguay. The study and travel will take 
place in the first months of 1957. 

The purpose of each fellowship is to enable an educator who has—or will 
have—a responsible role in supervising or carrying out the experimental 
activities in his country to visit participating schools in one or more other 
countries associated with the scheme. The beneficiary will thus be able to 
observe the experimental activities being carried out by these institutions, 
to study methods of teaching and evaluation and to exchange knowledge and 
ideas with teachers in the countries visited. Each fellowship holder will also 
be able to make plans for the further development of the scheme, with 
special reference to the question of liaison between schools in the host 
countries and those of his own country; to take an active part in experimental 
work being carried out by schools in other countries; and to study the 
influences of the educational system in the countries visited on the experi- 
mental activities of participating institutions. 

To the extent permitted by their study plan and itinerary, fellowship 
holders will also be able to visit the headquaters of the United Nations in 
New York, the European Office of the United Nations in Geneva, or the head- 
quarters of one or more of the Specialized Agencies, in order to learn at first 
hand about the work of the United Nations. 


RECIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Talks on Cultural Relations Between Asia and America 


Talks have recently taken place in various cities of the United States of 
America between some ten cultural leaders from South and South-East Asia 
and groups of prominent American intellectuals. The meetings, which were 
organized by Unesco and the United States National Commission for Unesco, 
centred round the following main themes: human values in social change in 
Asia and the United States of America; and Asian-American co-operation. 

According to Dr. Willard Givens, Chaiman of the United States National 
Commission, these discussions were intended to improve ‘people-to-people 
understanding’ and to disprove various generalizations such as the wide- 
spread American view that ‘Asia is inscrutable and impractical’ or the rooted 
idea that the United States of America ‘is a nation of materialistic gadgeteers’. 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, vol. I, no. 4, p. 20 and vol. II, no. 3, p. 91. 
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The meetings, which combined lectures and public discussions, opened in 
San Francisco on 19 April and concluded in Washington on 19 May. After 
the first meeting, the Asian representatives divided up into two groups, one 
attending meetings in Detroit and Boston and the other visiting Minneapolis 
in the Middle West and Louisville in Kentucky. The two groups linked up 
again in Washington for the conclusion of the discussions. 

The representatives of Asia who took part in the meetings were: Daw Mya 
Sein of the University of Rangoon, and U Lu Pe Win, archaeologist, Burma; 
Mr. Sam Sary, Minister of Education, Cambodia; Professor G. P. Malalasekera 
of the University of Ceylon; Dr. Varadaraja Rao, Director of the Delhi 
School of Economics; Dr. Bahder Djohan, President of the University of 
Indonesia; Dr. Tay Keolonangkhot, Director of Education, Laos; Dr. Mian 
Mohammad Sharif, philosopher and educator, Pakistan; Dr. Vidal Tan, 
President of the University of the Philippines; Dr. Sukit Nimmanhemin, 
of the Council of Chulalongkon University, Bangkok; and Mr. Nguyen Quang 
Trinh, Rector of the University of Saigon. 

In a message to the organizers of the discussions, President Sukarno empha- 
sized the ‘respect’ of Indonesians for the work being carried out by Unesco 
and the faith of the Asian peoples in international co-operation. 


AID TO MEMBER STATES 


Reform of Secondary Schooling in Brazil 


Professor L. N. H. Bunt (Netherlands), Director of Research at the Institute 
of Education, University of Utrecht, has just proceeded to Rio de Janeiro 
where he will assist the Brazilian authorities in the preparation of reforms 
to adapt secondary schools to the new requirements of industry. 

Mr. Bunt’s mission is linked with the direct aid programme through which 
Unesco meets requests from Member States in fields not directly covered by 
the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 


Establishment of a National Cultural Centre in Burma 


Rangoon will soon have a national cultural centre consisting of a library, a 
museum and an art gallery. Unesco has decided to contribute towards this 
project by granting two subventions to the Burmese Government, one of 
$2,500 to cover architects’ fees and the other, of $2,000; for the purchase of 
equipment for the museum and library. 

Under this programme, Unesco has also granted fellowships to two Bur- 
mese librarians and two museum specialists to enable them to complete their 
training abroad. One of the librarians has already begun a course in the 
United Kingdom. 


EXPANDED PROGRAMME OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Establishment of Institute of Technology at Bombay 


An international team of scientists and engineers arrived at New Delhi on 
28 April to work with the Indian Government in setting up an institute of 
technology in Bombay. 

These scientists were sent to India by Unesco under the United Nations 
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Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. During their six-week stay 
they helped draw up final plans and work out equipment requirements for 
the institute, which is to be be modelled on the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in the United States of America. 

The mission was led by Mr. N. B. Cacciapuoti, Deputy Director of Unesco’s 
Department of Natural Sciences. Its members included six Soviet engineers, 
accompanied by an interpreter, and Professor E. W. Wilkins, a British aero- 
nautical engineer. These experts were joined in New Delhi by Mr. W. S. Ellis 
of Unesco’s South Asia Science Co-operation Office, Mr. J. Wyman of Unesco’s 
Middle East Science Co-operation Office, and an expert from the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Administration. 

The Soviet experts were: Professor S. V. Rumjanzov, Deputy Minister of 
Higher Education and a specialist in mechanical technology; Professor 
N. S. Torocheshnikov, specialist in chemical technology; Professor M. A. 
Glinkov, specialist in ferrous metallurgy; Professor Richkov, specialist in 
chemical engineering; Mr. B. A. Filippov, specialist in electrical engineering; 
Mr. Shatokine, head of the technical assistance service in the Ministry of 
Internal Trade; and G. T. Chernov, interpreter. 

Unesco will grant the Bombay Institute of Technology long-term aid by 
supplying technicians and equipment. It will be recalled that the Organiza- 
tion has already assisted in the establishment of a similar science centre at 
Kharagpur near Calcutta. 


Experts Sent on Mission 


Under the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, 

Unesco sent ten experts into the field during the month of April. Given below, 

for each of the nine countries benefiting from this further assistance, are the 

object of each mission and the name and nationality of each expert: 

Cambodia: Co-operation in the fendementel education project, Miss H. 
Tabellini (Italy). 

Ceylon: Co-operation in the operation of the Shiidiieidieil education centre 
(teaching of home economics), Miss B. C. Millan (Philippines). 

Indonesia: Reorganization of libraries as part of the reform and extension 
of primary and secondary education, Mr. J. R. Cole (New Zealand). 

Libya: Development of adult education, Mr. S. R. Mohsini (India). 

Mexico: Co-operation in production activities at the Educational Film Insti- 
tute, Mrs. G. Hermges (United Kingdom). 

Pakistan: Co-operation in ecological research for arid zone development, 
Mr. M. Monsi (Japan). 

Peru: Co-operation in the reorganization of technica] teaching (electricity 
and radio), Mr. E. Benabarre Mina (Spain). 

Thailand: Co-operation in the operation of the fundamental education centre 
in the Ubol region, teaching of home economics, Miss I. Perdersn (Den- 
mark); teaching of English, Mr. C. J. Allen (United Kingdom). 

Turkey: Co-operation in the organization and operation of the Metallurgy 
Institute (analysis of metals), Mr. R. Lecoeuvre (France). 

By 30 April 1956, the total number of Unesco experts on technical assistance 

missions was 191. 
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Fellowships 


Under the same programme, Unesco awarded 27 fellowships during April. 
The fellowship-holders come from six countries: Ecuador, Indonesia, Pakis- 
tan, Thailand, Uruguay and Yugoslavia. To complete their training, they 
have visited one or other of the following countries: Austria (4), Belgium (2), 
Chile (1), Demmark (4), France (6), Germany (6), Italy (2), Mexico (1), 


Netherlands (2), Norway (1), Sweden (3), Switzerland (4), Turkey (1) and 
United Kingdom (2). 


Co-operation with International 
Non-governmental Organizations 


International Council of Scientific Unions 


The Executive Committee of the International Union of Crystallography 
met in Madrid in early April, at the same time as its Commission on Crystal- 
lographic Apparatus and Commission on Crystallographic Teaching. The 
Union also organized on this occasion an international symposium on 
‘Structure on a scale between the atomic and the microscopic dimensions’. 

The International Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry held a Sympo- 
sium on Polymers of Physiological Interest, at the Weizmann Institute, 
Rehevoth (Israel), from 3 to 9 April. The International Union of Pure and 
Applied Physics organized a similar Symposium on Electron Physics in 
Maryland (United States of America), from 23 to 25 April. 

The Annual General Assembly of the International Institution for Pro- 
duction Engineering Research was held in Paris from 16 to 21 April. 


International Sociological Association 


A Round Table Conference on the Role of the Middle Classes in the Social 
and Economic Development of the Mediterranean Area was held in the 
Faculty of Law of the University of Zagreb (Yugoslavia), from 11 to 19 April. 
This meeting, organized by the International Sociological Association under 
contract with Unesco, was attended by specialists from 10 countries: Egypt, 
Greece, Iraq, Iran, Israel, Syria, Turkey, United States of America, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and Yugoslavia, and by a representative of the 
International Research Office on Social Implications of Technological Change. 


International Federation of Musical Youth 


The Eleventh Congress of the International Federation of Musical Youth, a 
member of the International Music Council, was held in Madrid from 2 to 
7 April under the Chairmanship of Mr. Gilles Lefebvre (Canada). Delegates 
came from the following countries: Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, France, 
German Federal Republic, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, 
Switzerland and United Kingdom. The meetings were also attended by 
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observers from Bolivia, Cuba, Denmark, Italy, Nicaragua and the United 
States of America. 

The Congress adopted the new Statutes of the Federation. It drew up 
proposals for more extensive exchanges of young musicians between different 
countries more particularly inter-continental exchanges of young solo artists, 
to be arranged in 1956 and 1957 between the Netherlands and Mexico (or 
Cuba). 

The Federation elected the following new officers: Messrs. M. Lieben 
(Austria), Chairman: Fernando Ember (Spain) and Gilles Lefebvre (Canada), 
Vice Chairmen: Marcel Cuvelier (Belgium), Secretary-General. The next 
congress will be held at Vienna in 1957. 

Various musical events were arranged in conjunction with the Madrid 
Congress, including a concert by some 80 young musicians, representing 


17 countries, conducted by Jesus Arambari (Spain). The performance was 
warmly applauded. 


Opera in Radio, Television and Film 


A meeting to discuss the theme, Opera in Radio, Television and Film, will 
be held from 27 August to 2 September in conjunction with the Salzburg 
Festival. It is being organized by the Austrian Radio and the International 
Music Council, under the auspices of Unesco and the Austrian Ministry of 
Education, and will receive a subvention from the Federal Government and 
from the authorities of the province and city of Salzburg. 

This meeting will provide the first opportunity for representatives of the 
theatre, radio, television and films to engage in international discussions of 
the artistic and technical problems connected with future operatic production. 
Experts from Europe and the United States of America will consider operas 
recently produced in film, radio and television studios. A useful exchange of 
views is expected to take place between composers, librettists and producers. 
The meeting is planned as a seminar restricted to a few experts and will not 
deal with trade union or economic questions. 

An Operatic Film Festival is to be held at the same time to present recent 


productions from Italy, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America. 


Committee Elected by the Fourth Conference of International Non-govern- 
mental Organizations 


The sixth meeting of the Committee elected by the Fourth Conference of 
International Non-governmental Organizations approved for Consultative 
Arrangements with Unesco was held in Paris on 24 April under the Chair- 
manship of Dr. J. R. Rees (World Federation for Mental Health). The 
Committee’s discussions centred mainly on general accommodation for non- 
governmental organizations in Unesco’s permanent headquarters, the acti- 
vities of the Working Parties on Education for International Understanding 
and Co-operation and on Social Development in Areas of Rapid Techno- 
logical Change and Industrialization, preparations for the Fifth Conference 
of Non-governmental Organizations, co-operation of these organizations with 
the National Commissions for Unesco, and attendance of observers from 
these organizations at the ninth session of the General Conference of Unesco. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW WORLD 


In 1952 the General Conference of Unesco decided that the Organization’s 
programme for the following years should include a series of studies of 
cultural relations between peoples, with special reference to relations between 
the Old World and the New. These studies, carried out with the co-operation 
of the National Commissions of the countries concerned, appropriate insti- 
tutions and qualified experts consulted by correspondence, were followed up 
by two rencontres internationales held in the summer of 1954 in Siéo Paulo 
and Geneva, and organized by the Sociedade Paulista de Escritores and the 
Committee of the Rencontres Internationales de Genéve respectively, in 
consultation and co-operation with Unesco. 

In this way a ‘dialogue’ was started across the Atlantic; Geneva replied 
with a series of papers and discussions on The New World and Europe to 
the Sao Paulo meetings on the contribution of Europe to cultural life and 
humanism amongst the peoples of America, held a few weeks earlier. 

The texts of the lectures delivered in Brazil and Switzerland, together 
with the most significant passages of the Geneva discussions, were published 
in French last year by the Committee of the Rencontres Internationales de 
Genéve.' Unesco is now bringing out the English and Spanish versions of 
this book.” 

In Brazil, under the chairmanship of Mr. Paulo Duarte, President of the 
Sociedade Paulista de Escritores, lectures were delivered by the following: 
Mr. Guido Piovene (Italy) and Professors Paul Rivet (France), George 
Schuster (United States of America), Aleeu Amoroso Lima (Brazil) , Eugenio 
Pereira Salas (Chile), and Paulo de Berredo Carneiro (Brazil). In Geneva, 
seven communications were presented by Professors Lucien Febvre (France) , 
William Raffard (Switzerland) and Sergio Buarque de Holanda (Brazil), 
Mr. Robert Jungkt (United States of America), Professors George Boas 
(United States of America) and Emilio Oribe (Uruguay), and Mr. André 
Maurois (France). 

Mr. Anthony Babel, Chairman of the Committee of the Rencontres Inter- 
nationales de Genéve attended both meetings. His statement is reproduced 
in full in the volume published by Unesco and gives a faithful picture of the 
discussions to which this comparison of the old and new worlds gave rise. 


1. Le Nouveau Monde et ['Europe, Edit. de la Baconniére, Neuchatel (Switzerland). 
3. The Old and the New. World: their cultural and moral relations; El Viejo y el Nuevo 
Mundo: sus relaciones culturales y spirituales. Unesco, Paris. 
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Internal Diversity of the Two Continents 


‘When Europe called itself the “Old World”, writes Mr. Babel, ‘it did so for 
chronological reasons; it had discovered and occupied a new and unknown 
territory. There are people today, however, who place a different interpreta- 
tion on the term. Is it not true to say that, in their view, the Old World is 
weary, at the end of its career and at the edge of the grave, while opposite 
stands a New World, at the height of its power, overflowing with vitality 
and having unlimited possibilities?’ 

A brief preliminary remark is required here. “These two continents, 
America and Europe, do not form two compact and homogeneous groups; 
in reality, they are of infinite diversity.... Our continent, though small, is 
composed of too many different elements and has too long a history of 
divisions and conflicts to be capable of forming a coherent whole. ... This has 
been proved by ... the problems encountered by those endeavouring to build 
up a united Europe. The New World, also, is a mosaic. In addition to the 
Anglo-Saxon, Spanish and Portuguese sections of the American continent, 
are there not countless other centres which bear the mark of foreign influence 
—French, Irish, Italian, German, Jewish, etc.—without mentioning for the 
time being the part played by the American Indians and Africans? The 
problems dividing Spanish America and the United States of America are 
no less serious than those which have to be solved between the two sides of 
the Atlantic. So far as culture is concerned, the South American countries 
have closer ties with the Iberian peninsula than with the United States of 
America.... This internal diversity of each of the two continents makes it 
difficult to study their similarities and differences. .. . 

‘For a long time, Europeans believed that America had no history. To be 
truthful, certain Americans—recent immigrants not yet firmly rooted in their 
country of adoption—have sometimes helped to strengthen that illusion. But 
times have changed; efforts are everywhere being made to trace the history 
of the continents even back to the pre-Columbian era. New York is linked 
with New Amsterdam, Mexico turns to the Aztecs and Mayas, Brazil restores 
its Baroque churches of the Colonial Period.’ 


America is a Huge Melting-pot 


Mr. Babel goes on to emphasize the value of studying the influence of 
European thought, art and religion upon the new world: ‘European culture, 
transplanted to another territory, has undergone transformations through the 
ages, developing characteristics of its own. The fate of one European concept 
was hypertrophy—of another, degeneration. There have also been adapta- 
tions: the American language diverges increasingly from English, and there 
are already subtle differences between Brazilian and Portuguese. South 
American romanticism and Brazilian or Chilean positivism are far removed 
from their European models. Originally, the literatures of the two Americas 
were mere extensions of European literature; now they are independent and, 
having reached maturity, are in their turn starting certain trends in the Old 
World. European architects, headed by Le Corbusier, have given the 
Americas much that is valuable; and what we have given is now, after 
undergoing changes on the other side of the Atlantic, coming back to us im a 
new and original form. 


‘These phenomena, which are particularly striking today, are not new; 
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they have occurred throughout the centuries. We must not exaggerate their 
importance; for instance, is there any justification for asserting, as people 
have done in Brazil, that the Baroque style was originally inspired by the 
tortuous roots and branches of the great Amazonian forests? It is neverthe- 
less true, that, from the beginning, intellectual exchanges have been develop- 
ing across the Atlantic, the role of America growing increasingly clear with 
the acquisition of political and spiritual freedom.’ 

One of the most striking features of certain Spanish-American countries 
is their desire to trace their descent from the pre-Columbian aboriginal 
populations and to explore those ancient forms of civilization. Unfortunately, 
much evidence has been destroyed by conquest. Mr. Paul Rivet believes iu 
an Indo-Mediterranean humanism, born of a combination of Europear. and 
native cultures.... others, like Mr. Paul de Berredo Carneiro, thins that 
this return to the past is merely a question of fashion, that the cul: of the 
native is a figment of modern imagination. Whatever the viewpoint, there 
is no escaping the fact that many Spanish-American States are at present 
very much under the influence of the pre-Columbian period. It is a real 
awakening of national consciousness, which has transformed literature, the 
plastic arts and music. This desire to trace the nation’s history to its origin 
is quite natural in countries where the majority of the population is native, 
but in the case of other countries may it not spring from a feeling that 
they must assert themselves? Is not the cult. of the native a defence reflex 
against Europe and especially against the United States of America? 

At the same time, the New World, even where racial prejudice and segrega- 
tion still exist, is growing increasingly aware of what it owes to Africa. 
Moreover, in certain countries such as Brazil, the problem of the relations 
between the whites and the coloured people seems to have been very nearly 
solved. Certainly the Negroes, during the era of slavery and since their 
emancipation, have given America much that is original. The work of the 
Brazilian sociologist Gilberto Freyre proves it so far as his own country is 
concerned. According to some ethnologists and sociologists, a new cross-bred 
race, with mixed native, Negro and European blood, is slowly being formed 
in Brazil. Nor should it be forgotten that the Chinese, Japanese and Far- 
Eastern elements are very much in evidence in more than one region. 
America is a huge melting-pot in which the most diverse stocks are fused 
and welded together. Europe can by no means claim that it is the only 
region of the world to have contributed to the poulation of the American 
continent. 


Mutual Misunderstandings 


Mr. Babel goes on to analyse the nature of relations between the Old World 
and the New. He believes that they are ‘too often dominated by inferiority 
complexes. Even America suffers from such a complex when it considers the 
extraordinary contribution made ‘%y Europe to civilization. Nowadays, 
however, the complex is more pronounced on the European side of the 
Atlantic. Europe feels humiliated after being rent by two wars which it 
could not have brought to an end—if indeed they are ended—without 
America’s intervention. It thinks also of the material assistance which the 
United States of America has given and continues to give it. 

‘Europe is also disquieted by the world’s lack of economic balance, by 
the growing industrial power of the United States of America and its 
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gigantic technical civilization. To put it frankly, it fears the ascendancy of 
those technocrats for whom efficiency takes precedence over any human 
consideration. We know that wage earners in the United States of America 
enjoy a standard of living seldom attained in Europe. It is of course pleasant 
to have a little house of one’s own, a car and a life insurance—but it is not 
everything. Those workers, perhaps because of their satisfactory materia] 
conditions, are apt to lose interest in the human and spiritual aspects of 
labour problems to which trade unions in the Old World attach so much 
importance. ... 

‘Europe and even Latin America often accuse the United States of America 
of inundating them with a low type of literature, a kind of pre-digested 
intellectual (or so-called intellectual) food, commercial films, and soulless 
mechanical devices. We are right to rebel and defend ourselves against such 
things, but we are often unjust in believing that they constitute the United 
States’ sole contribution. We have no right to disregard their deepening 
spiritual life and their original works which help to form new schools of 
art and literature. Why only consider practical and technical achievements, 
and ignore the numerous American scientists who devote their lives to pure 
and disinterested research? Europe is also too apt to overlook the efforts of 
Latin America, its struggles and its material and spiritual achievement. What 
obstacles—to take only one example—have Mexican and Brazilian painting, 
music or films not had to overcome before being appreciated in the Old 
World?’ 

‘The Americans, for their part’, adds Mr. Babel, ‘find it difficult to 
understand Europe. The have, of course, made some progress in getting to 
know our continent. This is largely due to contacts established during the 
wars, their soldiers’ long periods of service on our soil, tourist travel, and 
even fashion, without forgetting exchanges of scientists, teachers and students 
and the translations of representative European works. In addition, the 
emigration of Europeans on account of recent political events has nourished 
and sometimes given fresh impulse to the intellectual life of the new world. 

‘Many Americans are even happy to point out that, despite apparent 
evidence to the contrary, the influence of Europe in the intellectual sphere 
is on the increase. And that is a very encouraging symptom; for a distressing 
number of Americans have regarded Europe as decadent, a world doomed 
to be rent by internal factions, and perchance to die.... People on the 
other side of the Atlantic often find it hard to understand the problems of 
our continent, the heavy mortgage which history has left us to redeem—that 
history which is both our torment and our pride. 

‘America has too long believed that, henceforth, Europe’s role in the world 
would be that of a museum or a library, whose resources other parts of the 
world could tap at will, but which would no longer have any activity of its 
own. That is a role which Europe has never accepted’, asserts Mr. Babel. 
‘Now, America is gradually begining to realize that its judgement was at 
fault; in reality, the Old World, politically and materially weakened though 
it may be, is more active than ever in the intellectual sphere. It has preserved 
all its creative powers and continues to make a living contribution to a 
modern civilization. A Brazilian thinker, Amoroso Lima, recently wrote 
these words: “Europe is far from being an exhausted and weary continent; 
on the contrary, it is in full process of revival”. 

‘Another thing they find it difficult to understand on the other side of the 
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Atlantic is Europe’s intellectual restlessness. They blame us for our endless 
research and discussion, which they are apt to condemn as “Byzantine”. In 
the eyes of certain Americans, the Old World is rather like Byzantium, 
arguing about the sex of angels while the enemy is at its gates. Yet this 
anxiety to get to the heart of the matter, and this restlessness, are the very 
essence of intellectual vigour.’ 


The Unity of Western Culture 


‘These are but a few aspects—selected at random from hundreds of others— 
of the lack of comprehension and the misunderstanding which set the two 
worlds against each other or even, in some instances, the United States of 
America against Europe and Latin America. Is this lack of comprehension 
inevitable? Are these misunderstandings final?° Mr. Babel has no hesitation 
in answering ‘No’. ‘It is the duty of all, he writes, thinkers and men of action 
alike, to eliminate the causes of conflict between the two worlds and to streng- 
then the bonds which unite them.... The current of intellectual exchanges 
accross the Atlantic must, however, be two-way, each continent giving the 
other of its best and most valuable. Often this transplantation proves fruitful, 
the seeds that are sown in new ground acquiring fresh vitality. ... We are well 
aware that in this interchange and interaction lies the danger of a terrible 
standardization. It is already evident in more than one sphere, and particu- 
larly in architecture. What differences are there between certain districts of 
Montreal, New York or Rio de Janeiro and some recently reconstructed 
quarters of war-devasted European towns, such as Frankfurt or Berlin? 
This danger should be taken seriously; it can, however, be eliminated. 

‘Whatever certain alarmists may have said, the civilizations on either side 
of the Atlantic are not antithetic, but complementary. They expand in the 
same intellectual climate, under the influence of Christianity, which in its 
two branches, together with the contribution of Greco-Roman culture, has 
fashioned Western civilization. And this element always remains alive, even 
for those who no longer have any religious beliefs. 

‘The sociologist, Pitrim A. Sorokin, a Professor at Harvard University, who 
has had the advantage of beginning his career in Europe and continuing it in 
America, and therefore of knowing two cultures and being the product of 
both, has laid emphasis on the fact that they are convergent. We can trust 
his judgement. “Despite three or four centuries of geographical separation, 
there has for a long time been, and still is, only one culture, namely Western 
or European-American culture, all the features of which are identical on 
either continent. Being fundamentally a single unit, this culture is as old on 
one continent as it is on the other; it is no younger in America than it is in 
Europe. For the same reason, it evolved in either place in the same direction, 
passing through the same phases and developing the same trends.” 

‘The problem of intellectual relations transcends, moreover, the boundaries 
of the two continents’, concludes Mr. Babel. ‘Our Western civilization cannot 
be isolated from the rest of the world. It must form an integral part of a 
community in which each nation makes its own particular contribution to 
the new humanism, the humanism of the future, which should consist of an 
infinite variety of different elements, thus reflecting the universe itself.’ 



































BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


In recent months Unesco has also published the following books and periodicals, as part 
of its programme of cultural activities: 


BOOKS 


Catalogue of Colour Reproductions of Paintings Prior to 1860/Catalogue de reproductions 
en couleurs de peintures antérieure @ 1860/Catalogo de reproducciones en color de 
pinturas anteriores a 1860. 254 p. Price: $3.50; 16/-; 800 fr. (Trilingual). 

‘This catalogue is thus beginning to reflect the art of all countries and of all periods’, 
Since 1950, the number of reproductions selected for inclusion has steadily increased. 
Out of nearly three hundred and fifty reproductions submitted for this third edition by 
publishers in all countries, the committee has included in the catalogue about two hundred. 
Some of them replace earlier reproductions, of lesser quality, of the same works. The 
total number of reproductions listed has, however, risen from 500 to approximately 650. 

‘This catalogue is thus beginning the reflect the art of all countries and of all periods’, 
writes Mr. Charles Sterling, Curator of the Department of Paintings and Drawings at the 
Louvre Museum. ‘As has long been desired, entire schools of painting—such as the Russian 
school—are now being included. The art of the Far East is well represented by a series 
of excellent reproductions of Chinese masterpieces.’ 


Persian Miniatures. 15 p. (Also in French; to be published in Spanish.) 
This is the catalogue of the travelling exhibition prepared by Unesco and consisting of 
more than thirty colour-reproductions of Persian miniatures as well as eight mural paintings 


from Isfahan. The text is by Mr. A. Godard, Director-General of Archaeological Services 
in Iran. 


Index Translationum: International Bibliography of Translations/Répertoire international 

des traductions. Vol. 7, 585 p. Price: $12; £3; 3,000 frs. (Bilingual publication.) 
This seventh volume of the Index Translationum lists 21,676 translations published during 
1954 in 48 countries. As in the previous issues, the bibliography proper, making up the 
main body of the work (522 pages), contains a separate chapter for each of the countries 
in which translations have been published. The works are arranged in alphabetical order 
of authors’ names, within the ten broad divisions of the universal decimal system of 
classification. 

A statistical table shows at a glance that the principal translating countries are still 
Germany, France, Poland, Italy, Israel, Japan, followed by Belgium, Czechoslovakia, the 
Netherlands, Spain, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and then the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America. Careful perusal of this bibliography—valuable alike 
to translators, publishers and librarians, as well as to all who are concerned with cultural 
exchanges—yields a wealth of information on trends of thought throughout the world. 


Handbook on the International Exchange of Publications/Manuel des échanges interna- 
tionaux de publications/Manuel del canje internacional de publicaciones. 507 p. Price: 
$7; 36/-; 1,800 frs. (Trilingual publication.) 

This work, the first edition of which dates from 1950, gives fuller and completely up-to-date 
information on the forms and methods of exchange of publications, on the conventions 
and agreements governing such exchange, and on the transport charges and customs tariffs 
applicable to printed matter. The introductory chapters, which have been rewritten with 
the help of experts from several countries, appear for the first time in Spanish as well as 
in English and French. Apart from the above-mentioned information, the handbook 
contains the titles of more than 10,000 publications proposed for exchange by 114 countries 
and territories, together with a list of 3,500 institutions publishing books and periodicals 
on education, science and the humanities. 


Union Catalogues: Their Problems and Organization, by L. Brummel. (Unesco Bibliogra- 
phical Handbook Series, no. VI.) 92 p. Price: $1.60; 8/-; 400 frs. (To be published in 
French.) 

To the existing copious literature on the subject of union catalogues, their preparation 

and the purposes they serve, has now been added a work designed both to provide an 

outline of past studies and experience and to serve as a practicel guide for specialized 
staff. In offering this study to the public, Unesco hopes that it will prove useful to 
countries which do not yet possess such catalogues and wish to compile them. 

Dr. Brummel is Director of the Royal Library of the Netherlands, and therefore one of 
the most qualified experts on this subject. He secured the co-operation of the International 
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Federation of Library Associations in his undertaking, and obtained, both by correspon- 
dence and through personal contacts in the course of various journeys, advice from several 
of his foreign colleagues who are particularly familiar with the difficulties involved in 
the compilation and maintenance of a union catalogue. 


PERIODICALS 


Museum—A bilingual quarterly review (English and French). Annual subscription: $5; 
21/-; 1,000 frs. Single issue: $1.50; 6/-; 300 frs. This review provides a quarterly survey 
of activities and research in the field of museography. 

Vol. VIII, no. 4, 1955. This issue describes the results of the Second Unesco International 

Seminar on the Role of Museums in Education, which took place in Athens in 1954. It 

includes the following articles: ‘Study of Various Problems of Installation in an Art 

Museum’ by Grace L. McCann Morley; ‘Random Thoughts after Athens’ by Molly Harri- 

son; ‘Science Museums and Education’ by William T. O'Dea; ‘Use of Museums and 

Archaeological Sites by Greek Schools’ by Clio Pavlides; ‘Museum Co-operation with 

Schools’ by Astrid Liberg; ‘Services of Museums for Education’ by Abou-el-Faradj Al 

Ouche; ‘Temporary Exhibitions from Large Collections, their Educational Value’ by 

Theodore L. Low. 


Unesco Bulletin for Libraries. A monthly publication. Annual subscription: $3; 16/6; 

800 frs; Single issue: $0.30; 1/8; 80 frs. (Also in French and Spanish.) 

Vol. X, no. 1 (January 1956) includes the following articles: ‘Rural library system in 
Ceylon’; ‘Public Libraries in Serbia and the Serbian Library Centre’ by Mrs. Nada Stevin- 
Novak. 

Vol. X, nos. 2-3 (February-March): ‘Unesco Seminar on the Development of Public 
Libraries in Asia’; ‘Library Extension in British Columbia (Canada)’ by C. K. Morison; 
*Paper-bound Books and Public Libraries’ by Gertrud Gelderblom. 

Vol. X, no. 4 (April): ‘Libraries in Spain’ by Francisco Sintes y Obrador; ‘Belgian Red 
Cross Hospital Libraries’ by Baroness C. E. Janssen. 

Vol. X, nos. 5-6 (May-June): ‘The National Library of Canada’ by Wm. K. Lamb; 
“Popular Libraries in Argentina’ by Luis Horacio Velazquez; ‘International Study of Cata- 
loguing Rules’; ‘Music in Medium-sized Public Libraries’ by Alfons Ott; ‘International 
Progress in Transliteration’ by Francis L. Kent. 


Unesco Copyright Bulletin/Bulletin du droit dauteur. Annual subscription: $2.25; 12/6; 
600 fre. Single issue: $1.25; 7/-; 350 frs. (Half-yearly bilingual publication.) 

Vol. VIII, no. 2, 1955. This issue contains an article by the Director-General of Unesco, 

Mr. Luther Evans, on the ‘Coming into Force of the Universal Copyright Convention’. 

It also includes a report on the final session of the Interim Copyright Committee 

(October 1955). 
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MEETINGS AND SEMINARS 
July, August and September 1956 


International Association of Plastic Arts. Executive 
Committee. 

Executive Board. ‘Committee of Nine’. 

Preparatory Meeting of Economists on Peaceful Co- 
operation (convened jointly by the International 
Economic Association and Unesco). 

Meeting of Social Science Experts on Peaceful Co- 


0 

XIXth International Conference on Public Education 
(convened jointly by Unesco and IBE). 

Research Seminar in Physics (organized by the Latin 
American Science Co-operation Office). 

Executive Board, 44th session. 

Regional Seminar on Adult Education in Art in 
Germany (organized by the German National Com- 
mission for Unesco). 

Advisory Committee of the International Research 
Centre on social implications of industrialization in 
Southern Asia. 


Meeting of Experts on the Administrative and Practi- 
eal Aspects of Evaluation. 

Meeting of Experts on Studies of Common Ideas 
regarding Foreign Countries. 

Symposium on Topology (organized by the Latin 
American Science Co-operation Office). 

Joint United Nations-Unesco Seminar on urbanization 
in the ECAFE region. 

Regional Seminar on Adult Education in Art in Poland 
(organized by the Polish National Commission). 
Meeting of Representatives of International Organiza- 

tions for Libraries and Documentation. 


Rencontres de Genéve on Unesco theme ‘The Role of 
the Humanities in Contemporary Culture’. 

International Advisory Committee on Curriculum. 

Meeting of the Headquarters Committee, 21st session. 

Co-ordination Committee for International Voluntary 
Work Camps. 

Meeting on Science Teaching in Central America 
(Secondary Schools) (organized by the Science Co- 
operation Office for Latin America). 

Liaison Committee of International Organizations in 
the field of Arts and Letters. 


PROVISIONAL TIME-TABLE OF CONFERENCES, 


Place 
UNESCO 
UNESCO 
GENEVA 
GENEVA 


GENEVA 


UNESCO 
HALTERN-AM- 
see, Ruhr 
(GERMANY) 


NEW DELHI 


UNESCO 
MEXICO 
BANGKOK 
(Thailand) 
WARSAW 


MUNICH 


GENEVA 

UNESCO 
UNESCO 
UNESCO 


TEGUCIGALPA 
(Honduras) 


UNESCO 
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UNESCO PUBLICATIONS: NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 





ALGERIA : Editions de l’Empire, 28 rue Michelet, Arciers. ARGENTINA : Editorial Sudame- 
ricana, S.A., Alsina, 500, Buenos Armes. AUSTRALIA : Melbourne University Press, 301 Flin- 
ders Street, Melbourne C.1, Vicronra. AUSTRIA : Wilhelm Frick Verlag, 27 Graben, Vienna I. 
BELGIUM : Librairie Encyclopédique, 7, rue du Luxembourg, Brusseis IV. N. V. Standaard 
Boekhandel, Belgiélei 151, Anrwerp. BOLIVIA : Libreria Selecciones, Avenida Camacho 369, 
Casilla 972, La Paz. BRAZIL: Livraria Agir Editora, rua México 98-B, Caixa postal 3291, Rio 
pe Janerno. CAMBODIA: Librairie Albert Portail, 14 avenue Boulloche, PHNoM-PENH. 
CANADA: University of Toronto Press, Toronto. Periodica Inc., 5090 avenue Papineau, 
Montreat 34. CEYLON : The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon Ltd., Lake House, P.O. Box 
244, Cotomso I. CHILE : Libreria Universitaria, Alameda B. O’Higgins 1059, Sanriaco. CHINA : 
The World Book Co. Ltd., 99 Chungking South Road, Section I, Tarren, Tarwan (Formosa). 
COLOMBIA : Libreria Central, Carrera 6-A, No. 14-32, Bogota. COSTA RICA : Trejos Hermanos, 
Apartado 1313, San José. CUBA : Unesco Centro Regional en el Hemisfero Occidental, Calle 5 
No. 306 Vedado, Apartado 1358, Havana. CYPRUS : M. E. Constantinides, P.O. Box 473, Nicosia. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA : Artia Ltd., 30 Ve Smeckach, Pracue 2. DENMARK : Ejnar Munksgaard 
Ltd., 6 Nérregade, Copennacen K. DOMINICAN REPUBLIC : Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mer- 
cedes 49, Apartado de correos 656, Crupap Trumtio. ECUADOR : Libreria Cientifica, Luque 233, 
Casilla 362, Guavaquit. EGYPT : La Renaissance d’Egypte, 9 Sh. Adly Pasha, Carno. ETHIO- 
PIA : International Press Agency, P.O. Box 120, Apps Apapa, FINLAND : Akateeminen Kirja- 
kauppa, 2 Keskuskatu, Hersinx1. FRANCE : Unesco Bookshop, 19 avenue Kléber, Pants-16°. 
FRENCH WEST INDIES: Librairie J. Bocage, rue Lavoir, Fort pe France (Martinique). 
GERMANY : R. Oldenbourg, K. G., Unesco Vertrieb fiir Deutschland, Rosenheimerstrasse 145, 
Munica 8. GREECE: Librairie H. Kauffmann, 28 rue du Stade, Arnens. HAITI: Librairie 
‘A la Caravelle’, 36 rue Roux, Bofte postale III, Pont-av-Paince. HONG KONG: Swindon 
Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, Kowtoon. HUNGARY : Kultura, P.O.B. 149, Bupaprst 62. INDIA : 
Orient Longmans Ltd., Indian Mercantile Chamber, Nicol Road, Bomray. 17 Chittaranjan Ave., 
Catcutra. 36-A Mount Road, Mapras. Sub-depots : Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Detu1. Rajkamal Publications Ltd., Himalaya House, Hornby Road, Bomsay I. 
INDONESIA : G.C.T. van Dorp and Co., Djalan Nusantara 22, Posttromel 85, Jakarta. IRAN : 
Iranian National Commission for Unesco, Avenuc du Musée, Teneran. IRAQ: McKenzie’s 
Bookshop, Baepap. ISRAEL: Blumstein’s Bookstores, Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, P.O.B. 4101, 
Tet Aviv. ITALY: Libreria Commissionaria, G. C. Sansoni, via Gino Capponi 26, Casella 
postale 552, fxrornence. JAMAICA: Sangster’s Book Room, 99 Harbour Street, K1ineston. 
Knox Educational Services, Spatprnes. JAPAN : Mazuren Co. Inc., 6 Tori-Nichome, Nihon- 
bashi, P.O. Box 605 Tokyo Central, Toxyo. JORDAN : Joseph I. Bahous and Co., Dar-ul-Kutub, 
Salt Road, P.O. Box 66, Amman. KOREA: Korean National Commission for Unesco, Ministry 
of Education, Szovut. LEBANON : Librairie Universelle, Avenue des Francais, Berrur. LIBE- 
RIA : J. Momolu Kamara, 69 Front and Gurley Streets, Monrovia. LUXEMBOURG : Librairie 
Paul Bruck, 33, Grand-rue. MALAYAN FEDERATION AND SINGAPORE: Peter Chong and 
Co., P.O. Box 135, Srncaponr. MALTA : Sapienza’s Library, 26 Kingsway, Vatrerra. MEXICO : 
Libreria y Ediciones Emilio Obregén, Avenida Judrez 30, Mexico, D.F. NETHERLANDS : 
N. V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, Tae Hacue. NEW ZEALAND : Unesco Publications 
Centre, 100 Hackthorne Road, CuristchurncH. NICARAGUA: A. Lanza e Hijos Co. Ltd., 
P.O. Box No. 52, Manacua. NIGERIA: C.M.S. Bookshop, P.O. Box 174, Lagos. 
NORWAY: A/S Bokjgrnet, Sportingsplass 7, Osto. PAKISTAN’ =: Ferozsons Ltd., 60 The 
Mall, Lansone. Bunder Road, Karacur. 35 The Mall, Peshawar. PANAMA: Agencia Interna- 
cional de Publicaciones, Plaza de Arango 3, Apartado 2052, Panama, R.P. PARAGUAY : 
Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizza, Calle Pte. Franco No. 39/43, Asuncién. PERU : 
Libreria Mejia Baca, Jirén Azangaro 722, Lima. PHILIPPINES : Philippine Education Co., 
1104 Castillejos, Quiapo, Mansa. PORTUGAL : Publicacgées Europa-América, Ltda., Rua das 
Flores 45, 1, Lisson. PUERTO RICO : Pan-American Book Co., San Juan 12. SPAIN : Librer‘a 
Cientifica Medinaceli, Duque de Medinaceli 4, Maprip. SURINAM : Radhakishun and Co. Ltd. 
(Book Dept.), Watermolenstraat 36, Panamanrpo. SWEDEN: A/B C.E. Fritzes Kungl. Hov- 
bokhandel, Fredsgatan 2, Srocxnotm 16. SWITZERLAND : Europa Verlag, Rémistrasse 5, 
Zorica. Librairie Payot, 40 rue du Marché, Geneva. TANGIER: Paul Fekete, 2, rue Cook. 
THAILAND : Suksapan Panit, Mansion 9, Rajdamnern Ave., Bancxox. TUNISIA: Victor 
Boukhors, 4 rue Nocard, Tunis. TURKEY : Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, 
Istransut. UNION OF BURMA: Burma Educational Bookshop, 551-3 Merchant Street, P.O. 
Box 222, Rancoon. UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Libri Buildings, 
Church Street, P.O. Box 724, Preroni. U.S.S.R.: Mezhdunarodnaja Kniga, Moscow G-200. 
UNITED KINGDOM: H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, Lonpon, S.E.1. UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA: Unesco Publications Centre, 152 West 42nd St., New Yor« 
36, N.Y. and except for periodicals: Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, N.Y. URUGUAY: Unesco Centro de Cooperacién Cientifica para América 
Latina, Bulevar Artigas, 1320-24, Monrevipzo. VENEZUELA: Libreria Villegas Venezo- 
lana, avenida Urdaneta, Esq. Las Ibarras, Edif. Riera, Appartado 2439, Caracas. VIET- 
NAM : Librairie Nouvelle Albert Portail, 185-193, rue Catinat, B.P. 283, Sarcon. YUGOSLA- 
VIA : Jugoslovenska Knjiga, Terazijc 27-II, Berarape. 
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